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SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR 
Harold P. Marley 


Crossing the line into Mexico is hardly more complicated 
than going from one state to another. Certainly, little more so 
than going into California or New Jersey, or into Canada, where 
officials place a duty on your typewriter. The Mexican customs 
officials are polite and a woman opens women’s bags. 

The first impression is that you are in a totally different en- 
vironment. There are exclamations over barefooted péople 
and men with huge baskets balanced on their heads. Storefronts 
are open to the public gaze and burros amb’e in the road. But 
the differences are more apparent than real. 

Mexico, like the United States, has two predominating races, 
with a liberal admixture between. There is also the tendency of 
one to exploit the other. However, there is none of the Jim- 
crowism and sacred ‘‘thou shalt nots” which one encounters 
north of the Rio Grande. Indians move freely about, bearing 
even the marks of poverty without evident social stigma. Juarez, 
the Andrew Jackson of Mexico, was a Zapotec Indian lawyer, 
whereas no Negro could ever be President of the United States. 
There are areas where Indians are self-contained, but, as in all 
rural areas, they filter into the cities to improve their economic 
status, or merely to see the Sunday sights. 

In spite of the undeveloped areas of the country, there is a 
definite plan, older than any Russian five-year plan. - The same 
love of freedom which brought independence to Mexico and the 
United States, from Europe, is seen to be at work to free the 
people economically. A poster advertising a national lottery 
shows the red, white and green flag wrapped around an oil well 
rigging. While Mexico is saying, ‘“‘Mexico for the Mexicans,” 
others in this colorful land are thinking in terms of the old days. 
Americans, operating filling stations and souvenir shops, an 


Englishwoman who left her own land in 1920 and a German who © 


has seen all the revolutions—all shake their heads and complain. 
“Cardenas is just like Roosevelt .... the government has 
taken away our property ... . business won’t go ahead with 
this uncertainty. . . . there is a Union for everything, just like 
in the United States.” 

It is this point about the Union which is most noteworthy. 
The real revolution in Mexico today is from the bottom. There 
jis a Union for everyone, ‘even streetwalkers,’’ as one of the 
government critics whispered. The very streets on which you set 
foot hail the spirit of social change—Reforma, Sindicalisimo, 
Insurrectimos, and a huge monumental arch is called the Arch 
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of the Revolution. A country which has always elicited ejacula- 
tions over its picturesque people and natural beauty is now 
causing exclamations, but for different reasons. Churches are 
no longer the main centers of interest, but, even in the villages, 
the school is taking its place. After the school term in our country 
had closed, Mexican children could be seen trudging along with 
schoolbooks under their arms. The tale of two churches is 
symbolic—one, a century-old country church and the other a 
new city church. Both are locked up. In the former, with a 
cemetery in front where one can see human bones among the 
crosses, mass is said only a few times a year by a nonresident 
priest. Everything is in repair, even the ropes on the bells, but 
there is an unmistakable air of desertion. The other church, in 
Mexico City, was built by a wealthy Catholic woman five years 
ago. In connection with this she built a modern forty-family 
apartment. This church is locked because it exceeds the quota of 
those allowed to operate in this particular area. On the contrary, 
the apartment, now co-operatively owned and managed, with a 
beautiful patio with fountains and assorted flora, is filled to 
capacity. 

To say that the backward areas are primitive would be 
wrong. Even though some villages resemble African hamlets, 
the people have a different look in their eyes. Planting corn on 
steep hillsides with sharpened sticks, or bringing back burro- 
loads of mesquite wood, they have a look of triumph in their 
bearing. Without machinery, they match their wits against the 
soil, and if too poor to have a burro they proudly bear burdens 
on their backs. Animals graze along the highway in blessed in- 
difference, enjoying the grass planted on the shoulders, and 
weeds which they spurn are leveled by roadworkers swinging 
machetes—trusty amigo of every Indian. There are native 
zerapis, ponchos and sandals, but the famous sombrero capitu- 
lates to cheap Woolworth straws. Even raincapes are made 
from the cane which goes into the thatched roofs. To see these 
people in the rural areas trekking along the road from village to 
field and market, or back again, is to comprehend that the soil 
is all they have, and to conclude that it rightfully is theirs. They 
fit into it, and it receives them in kindly fashion. To carry the 
thought one step further, the riches under the soil—the oil which 
makes automobiles and trucks hurtle along at eighty kilometers, 
also fits into the changing economy. It is the one thing they 
need to lift the heavy burdens from their backs. If those who 
have had the technical skill to find the oil, bring it to the surface 
and refine it, will only discover other motives than exploitation, 
they will also fit into this new picture. Else, like Cedillo, they 
will be playing a losing game. No one in Mexico thinks that this 
former federal official who played the old game and lost had a 
chance. Even his allies were forgiven, instead of being shot as 
in previous revolutions. 

Mexico, which has never had a race problem, is rapidly 
coming to the place where it will have no economic problem, at 
least so far as the masses are concerned. At Monterey, the second 
industrial city, there are two clubs. One is for young men. 
They play dominoes, billiards, and entertain the senoritas. On 
the roof, under the sky, an orchestra plays for their dances. 
Coca-cola is served, but no liquor. Few were smoking—a mark 
of affluence which was abhorred. Two blocks away is the famous 
Casino. On this particular night it was deserted but for a single 
game of dominoes. The fine ballroom looked almost like a 
museum. Wealth, it seems, is no longer a virtue for its own sake. 

Mexico City, the size of Detroit, also has its little parks, 
its honking automobiles and its monuments to historic figures. 
It, too, has its palace of arts with its Diego Riviera murals 
which interpret the trabajadores to themselves as the auto 
worker is interpreted to himself. It has its Ford factory, but, 
during the present labor dispute, it is sealed by the government, 
instead of by the workers sitting inside waiting patiently for 
some adjustment. Detroit, with its auto factories, and Mexico 
City with its petroleum, have a complementary relationship. 
Recalling the new WPA housing projects and the federal theater, 
one wonders whether this relationship is not becoming cultural 
as well as economic. 


cA Geunal of Prete Churches 


BOSTON, MASS., 


“THE SPIRIT OF THE SHOALS’’ 


EW things are happening all the time, and our 
only means of describing them are by re- 
arranging a few score thousand words, many 

of them centuries of years old and worn thin with 
usage. 

As a result those inland and western Unitarians 
who have never visited Star Island read letters and 
articles which assert that there is a “spirit of the 
Shoals” or that Star Island has “‘an effect on you that 
you cannot put into words,” and smile tolerantly or 
yawn. The phrases are so like so many others that 
do not mean much. However, the users of these 
phrases happen to be telling the truth. : 

The spirit of Star Island is more than the spirit 
of a conference and holiday combined in which like- 
minded people discuss common problems and play 
together. It is more than the spirit of a place in which 
the radio is not heard and the daily newspapers are 
not forced upon one. And it is certainly more than a 
sentimental love affair between ourselves and our 
island. We do not have to “kid ourselves” about the 
Shoals. As islands go, they are—in the language of the 
street— ‘‘tough babies.”” They can be as vicious as 
tiger cubs. Even today it is necessary to check them 
with lighthouses and buoys. And we all remember the 
story of the old sea captain on Appledore who put a 
light in his upper story at night as a warning to ships; 
and who one morning found the frozen bodies of 
shipwrecked sailors who had got as far as his yard and 
then perished. 

No, Star Island is ours and we love her; but the 
bond is deeper than a sentimental one. Unless we 
are mistaken, what is really meant when we speak of 
the spirit of the island and the ‘‘something”’ which is 
done to us, is an effect which is very real, very strong, 
and very old. An island is a habitat which shelters 
a man while it isolates him: on an island he is cut off 
from the world. And in compensation given a world 
‘which is small in comparison with himself. Of which 
he can indeed have the complete freedom. However, 
as a rule, that freedom would hardly be complete: the 
law of self-preservation would still prod our islander. 
In Star Island that law is suspended—not only eco- 
nomically—once you get there—but socially. You 
are among friends and friends only. You let yourself 
go. Shyness and reserve vanish. 

There is something deeper, however, in the in- 
fluences of any island upon the human soul. According 
to Jung, racial memories are preserved in the individ- 
ual unconsciousness of each one of us. And that may 


explain a peculiar psychic relationship which does 


exist between islands and human beings—how we 
envy those few individuals who can boast that they 
own an island! The Freudians do not agree with the 
racial unconscious memory theory, but one of them, 
Dr. Ernest Jones, in a volume of essays has pointed 
out the peculiarly personal quality of the patriotism 
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of peoples whose allegiance is to anisland. The Irish, 
for example, personifying their homeland in the femi- 
nine figure of Kathleen ni Houlihan. That means, of 
course, that when we come to Star Island our un- 
conscious as well as our conscious minds are stirred: 
our receptivity to all that is vital, organic, in the re- 
ligious messages we hear on the island is awakened 
and extended. 

So, when those of you who have never visited 
Star Island read our stammering attempts to explain 
its ‘spirit,’ do not imagine that we are merely boost- 
ing or merely trying to write poetic prose. We are 
talking about something which is, to be sure, psychic, 
but which is also as real, objective, and palpable as the 
chill of the waters which surround the island and give 
you gooseflesh when you take your morning dip. 
P. S. It is not necessary to write to the editor point- 
ing out that the pronoun in that last sentence is 
“‘you”’ while the preceding pronoun was “we.” The 
change was intentional. 

* * 


THREE THOUGHTS FOR UNITARIANS 


HE Laymen’s League Institute of Churchmanship 
was opened Saturday, July 9, and on the eve- 
ning of that day Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 

president of the American Unitarian Association, 
made an address whose three points ought to interest 
not only the Laymen’s League members who heard 
them but every member of that larger laymen’s and 
ministers’ league which is the Church at large. 

The first of these thoughts was that history, within 
the domain of liberal religion, was repeating today her 
pattern of two hundred years ago. In a study sug- 
gested by the 200th anniversary of the church in 
Petersham, Mass., Dr. Eliot had been struck by the 
very definite movement which took place in liberal re- 
ligion in the decade of 1730-1740—a decade which saw 
the beginning of a great religious awakening. The 
churches began to grow uneasy about their own con- 
dition—they found themselves in a state of stagnation, 
and they shook themselves into self-criticism and into 
new activity. 

Today, in a decade that almost corresponded— 
say from 1935 to 1945—we were to see, he was con- 
vinced, a similar movement: already under way. Per- 
haps one of its symptoms was the desire of the de- 
nomination and its demand for an appraisal of the 
state of the Church. The appraisal had value, but the 
really important thing was not the result but the de- 
sire for appraisal. Today, new churches were being 
built in the South and in the West. Tomorrow—in 
1939—the greatest liberal religious gathering possibly 
of all time would be seen in San Francisco when the 
Unitarians of the country met there for their seventh 
General Conference. 

The revival was on. The only question was 
whether Unitarians could arouse themselves in time to 
become a part of it. 
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The second thought was that expansion in the 
South, the Northwest and the Middle West was not 
something that would go on at a pace uninfluenced 
by the fortunes of the Church in New England. For 
some years to come the newer and remoter churches 
would not be as strong as the New England churches. 
Depleted New England churches would mean weaker 
churches in the wider field. To strengthen, therefore, 
the older churches in the East was not localism, was 
not provincialism, was not neglect of or undervaluation 
of the remoter centers. It was in the long range view 
the surest buttressing of their fortunes and fates. 

And if the challenge of the situation was met the 
liberal churches could today not only hold their own, 
but enter upon a program of expansion. 

The program must be initiated by the people of the 
parishes. When they realized the invitation of the 
times, the promise of the decade from 1935 to 1945, 
they would rise to the occasion. But they must see 
that the strengthening of the New England churches, 
the arresting of decay where it threatened the per- 
manency of the older churches, was the svne qua non 
for the upbuilding of the churches in the West and 
in the South. 

Dr. Eliot’s third thought was that the times called 
for a more outspoken loyalty to the Unitarian name 
and tradition. We suffered from a denominational 
modesty so extreme that often it could not be dis- 
tinguished from indifference. What we ought to do 
was not only to be steadfast in loyalty to Unitarianism, 
but to make that loyalty inescapably visible to the 
world at large. Dr. Eliot said that, speaking for himself, 
he would not balk at putting the letters A. U. A. on the 
wall of 25 Beacon Street, Boston—such large bronze 
letters as would be visible from beyond the State 
House or from the windows of the Bellevue Hotel. 
Unitarianism was a religion—not a mere agency for 
social service as its detractors claimed and some of its 
weaker ministers admitted. 

The later talks at the Churchmanship Institute 
and the response to them by the auditors, amply 
justify Dr. Eliot’s assertions. They all bear witness 
to a religion with positive content, with a balanced 
polarity as between personal and social religion, and 
with an appeal which is confined to no one seaboard 
of America, to no one class in America, to no one level 
in our intellectual hierarchy. 

Often we have stagnated or shriveled. That was 
when we did not give ourselves a chance. 

Speaker after speaker at the Institute told how, 
when we presented our gospel and demonstrated it, 
working through an active church policy, we ad- 
vanced. Our fate is beyond peradventure in our own 
hands. 


* * 


A METHOD OF INCREASING CHURCH 
ATTENDANCE 


HE Unitarian church of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
T recently closed for the summer after achieving 
a larger average attendance throughout the 

year than it has enjoyed for four years. The minister, 
Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine, achieved this increase by a 
single simple change of policy. He replaced the usual 
vocal quartet with instrumental music by local artists. 
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One Sunday a ’cellist, one Sunday a violinist, once a 
flutist, and so on. The expense of this would vary, 
of course, in different towns, but in Lynn it was very 
little, each artist receiving $3 for his Sunday perform- 
ance. 

Attendance was increased from three directions. 
More members of the congregation came to church 
because there was something new to be heard. The 
friends of the artists, many of whom had never heard 
of Unitarianism, came to hear the friends and so made 
their first acquaintance with Unitarianism. Other 
people who knew neither the church nor the artists 
came just because they read that there would be in- 
strumental music. 

That is a simple and an effective device. That its 
originator believes that it should be employed with dis- 
cretion is evident from the last words of the letter in 
which he tells us of this device and its success. “We 
have not yet,” he says, “had the man who plays ‘On- 
ward Christian Soldiers’ on the musical saw.” 

* * 


INVITATION TO DEBATE 


EV. EDWARD W. OHRENSTEIN suggests, 
in a letter to be found a few pages farther on, 
that the editor invite readers to discuss the 

situation raised by the formula of union of the orthodox 
Churches, the acceptance of “Our Lord Jesus Christ 
as God and Savior.” 

The editor is quite willing to extend such an in- 
vitation, seeing that Mr. Ohrenstein suggests that he 
let the readers supply him with most of the copy. 
Indeed, they may supply him with practically. all of it. 
He writes these words from Star Island, and he thought 
—and rightly—that Star Island would keep him in- 
terested enough and busy enough so that he would 
not need to have his Christian Century sent on to him. 
Consequently he has not read what The Christian 
Century has said in reply to Dr. Reccord. But pre- 
vious editorials in that valuable paper have convinced 
him that its position on the union of the Christian 
status and on the qualifications for entry into that 
union is not comprehensible with ease or statable in 
those simple terms which, as Mr. Ohrenstein says, 
characterize Unitarian thought and doctrine. 

Certain phrases sometimes yield a nuance to 
some hearers which was not intended by their authors. 
Probably the prayer in the Book of Common Prayer 
that certain leadings should be given to those who 
“profess and call themselves Christians’? was not in- 
tended satirically, but to us it does have a satirical 
sound. After all, what poor human dare, lightly, 
to “profess and call’’ himself a Christian? Even a 
decently modest poet does not call himself a poet—he 
leaves that to others, and he is embarrassed if they do 
it too often. 

- If the ecumenical Christians wish to call us 
Christians and invite us into fellowship, that is one 
thing. Where such invitations have been extended in 
the past they have been accepted. But we obviously 
could not nominate ourselves for membership in any 
body which makes the acceptance of Jesus as God a 
prerequisite. We cannot profess and call ourselves 
Christians in that case. Nor do we wish to in any 
event. Probably the great majority of us, if we were 
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quizzed on our faith—assuming that the ecumenical 
Christians wished to make exploratory gestures—would 
feel like repeating the words of Luther: ‘“‘Here we 
stand, we can do no otherwise.’”’ Let our works, our 
worship, our hymns and our books speak for us: they 
are all open to inspection. 

From our own reading of some recent works by 
Churches which are within the ecumenical move- 
ment we are inclined to think that the phrase regarding 
Jesus Christ as God and Savior is intended as a blank 
check. One Anglican writer, for instance, recently 
outlined a “Christology’”’ which he said was based on 
spiritual experience, and would be just as valid 
whether Jesus be regarded as an historical personage 


or definitely proved never to have existed as an his- 
torical personage. 

Some of the proponents of this ecumenical move- 
ment are members of the denomination of Disciples 
of Christ. We have the privilege, this week, of pub- 
lishing an article by Professor Edward Scribner Ames, 
a member of that denomination, in which he states 
that membership therein does not depend on belief 
in the deity of Jesus: that theologically the Disciples 
are Unitarian. 

If the criterion quoted by Mr. Ohrenstein were 
adhered to, we should have the odd situation of some 
American churchmen arguing for a union from which 
they themselves would have to be excluded. 


The Stake of the Church in Democracy 


Payson Smith 


An address delivered before the annual meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, held in Boston, Mass., 


May 23, 19388. 
missioner of education for Massachusetts. 


NLY a little more than a century anda half ago 
the United States established a government de- 
signed to apply in representative form the 

principles of democracy. All the world was then re- 
garding this new experiment with interest and with 
hope. Other countries modified their government so 
that, to some extent, democratic ideals were recog- 
nized. Because, let us recall, the New World was not 
alone at that time in feeling a greater interest in the 
rights of the common man. Going farther, some 
other countries were actually using the American 
pattern in whole or in part as worthy of their adop- 
tion. 
Democracy on the Defensive 

With the passing of the decades, principles of 
popular rule came to be more and more accepted in 
practice. Not twenty-five years ago the perpetuation 
of. democracy in the world was made the basis of 
appeal in the greatest of wars. How great a change do 
we witness! Now democracy is everywhere on the 
defensive. Of the great nations of the world, only 
two—our own and Great Britain—seem to stand at 
all securely on ground which it was believed nations 
everywhere were ready to occupy. 

Troubled peoples in apparent despair of their 
ability to govern themselves, feeling unequal to the 
task of solving their problems for themselves, have 
forsworn their rights and have yielded to the ways of 
the dictator. Ideals of self-government that had 
slowly developed through the centuries and seemed 
likely soon to be more widely realized, appear now to 
be in eclipse. 

There are now in sharp conflict two theories, 
indeed two practices of government, that are at oppo- 
site poles, completely antithetical at every point. A 
people may choose between them. It may perhaps 
live for an indefinite time under either. But both of 
them cannot exist in the same place at the same time. 

The choice might not be of such utter importance 
as it is if the only concern were one of political form. 
But that is not the case. It is, on the contrary, very 
far from it. -It is a mistake to assume that democracy 


Dr. Smith is a lecturer in the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 


He was formerly com- 


begins and ends with a form of government. No more 
does autocracy thus begin and end. Underneath 
political institutions are fundamental and sustaining 
philosophies. Of any of these philosophies govern- 
ment is an important but by no means the only mani- 
festation. 

The same philosophy that expresses itself in 
government inevitably does finally penetrate and per- 
vade the social, economic, and industrial institutions 
of a people as well as its political ones. Democracy, 
therefore, is far more than a political form. That to 
which we have committed ourselves here in the United 
States is no less than a way of life. Moreover, if you 
will examine the history of our country I think you 
will find it to be a record of constant progress in the 
use of democratic means for the advancement of the 
welfare of the people in every area of their interests. 


Democracy vs. Authoritarianism 


It is not difficult to locate the fundamental dif- 
ference between democracy and authoritarianism. It 
is clear and distinct. The democratic theory holds 
that the people are wiser and safer if they keep their 
affairs within their own control. Authoritarianism, 
on the other hand, assumes that incompetence is in- 
evitable with popular rule, and that therefore the 
people are better served if they yield control to a will 
beyond their own. That means the strong will, the 
will that speedily grasps and ruthlessly uses power. 
The methods of democracy are characteristic of it, and 
are as different from the methods of autocracy as the 
two philosophies themselves are different. The ways 
of democracy are more often than not confused, fal- 
tering and slow. Democracy falls and rises again. 
It makes frequent and sometimes costly mistakes. 
Its progress, on the whole, is a series of seeming failures, 
each of which seems to provide somehow an experi- 
ence that teaches a wiser course. 

In contrast, the ways of the dictator are swift 
and seemingly sure. They are very likely to be more 
efficient. The Italian ambassador to the United States 
came recently to this city. ‘While he was here he made 
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several public addresses. The press reported that in 
one of them he advised Americans of Italian descent 
to be good citizens. He also praised democracy and 
thought it is likely to be permanent here. Then he 
was reported as reminding his hearers that the govern- 
ment of Italy has already accomplished for its people 
what our government is still trying to accomplish for us. 
One may question whether it should be necessary for 
the ambassadors of other countries to advise American 
citizens of their duty. One may be gratified at the 
approval of democracy, even though it be only for our 
purposes. It must be admitted that the ambassador 
was correct in claiming that fascism does have the 
virtue of efficiency. 

Democratic peoples give practical acknowledg- 
ment to that fact when, in times of emergency like 
those of flood, fire, panic, and war, they give up tem- 
porarily the use of ordinary mechanisms of govern- 
ment in favor of those of an autocratic character. It 
is highly probable that the material achievement 
record both of Nazism and fascism is on the credit 
side. But what of the other aspects of the results of 
the use of democratic methods as compared with the 
use of the methods of the dictator? As I tried to say 
a little while ago, you cannot keep the material and 
political life of a people in one compartment and their 
intellectual and spiritual life in another quite separate 
one. The dictator soon finds that in his pursuit of 
political and material supremacy he must not permit 


to be let loose in any realm of the people’s life any | 


of the practices of democracy. If they are thus let 
loose the whole structure of his power will be under- 
mined and will eventually fall. And so, under his 
rule, criticism must be suppressed. Minority opinions 
must not be allowed to be spoken. Minority groups 
that challenge the totalitarian order must be removed 
or destroyed. Autocracy demands regimentation. 
The symbols of it must be frequently paraded. Every 
symbol must express obedience to authority. 

These things do not fit democracy. Thus far we 
have preferred to forego the greater efficiency rather 
than to pay so huge a cost of loss of liberty. The true 
democrat not only permits, he invites, criticism. He 
believes that the advancement of the common interest 
demands that the views of minorities be constantly 
reacting upon those of majorities. He is not only 
tolerant of those groups to which he does not belong, 
he tries to know them and to place his dealings with 
them on the basis of mutual respect. Democracy has 
little use for regimentation in any form. Its symbols 
are not the same as those that autocracy loves. Com- 
pulsory salutes, obligatory oaths, official censorships 
—these are the tools of the dictator. They do not 
ring true in a democracy. They have no place there. 


Three Citadels of Democracy 


Let me draw another sharp distinction between 
the totalitarian society and the democratic one. The 
latter knows that there are certain institutions that 
must be autonomous, that must not be subservient to 
the political government. The former realizes that 
for reasons already stated every institution as well as 
every individual must yield to the central authority, 
must be answerable to it for all of its doings. Among 
these institutions that must in a democratic society 
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be autonomous—that must be free of political control 
—there are three of paramount importance to the: 
health and progress both of themselves and of the 
society of which they are parts. 

Indeed there are three citadels of democracy ut- 
terly essential to its protection and defense. These: 
citadels are the free Church, the free press and the 
free school. And when I include the free school in this 
connection I mean an educational system both public 
and private wholly free from political control and. 
domination: 

These three institutions are at once the protec- 
tors of democracy and the beneficiaries of it. They 
have a common interest and a common obligation in 
the preservation of their several freedoms. The record. 
of the establishment of every authoritarian state 
shows that the first liberties to be destroyed are those of 
the mind and spirit. The three institutions named 
soon find that, if they are to live at all in the new order’ 
of authoritarianism, they must either become parts of 
the state, or else become completely subject to the 
state which means the same thing. Moreover, the: 
record shows that not one of these is ever attacked. 
alone. The dictator well knows that whatever the: 
specific functions of each may be they are together at. 
one point, namely, the supremacy of intellectual and. 
spiritual ideals. 


The Church’s Threefold Interest 


The Church has a threefold interest in democracy.. 
The first grows out of the centuries of influence which. 
it has had in developing the present social attitudes of 
the peoples of the world. By and large, the Church. 
has been greatly responsible for the development of 
democracy. The fundamental tenet of Christianity,, 
namely, the sacred nature of the individual soul, has 
been a moving force in the greater recognition of the: 
rights of the individual man. Any theory of govern- 
ment that makes man merely a creature of the state: 
cannot meet the test of the Christian ideal. The early 
Christian Church, despite the admonition to render 
to Caesar his due, was a living protest to the theory 
that the right to govern was derived from Olympus. 
The Church of the Middle Ages, identified with the: 
state though it was, still acted often to check the arro-. 
gance of temporal rulers, and continued to preach the 
doctrine of the value of man. Finally, with the Refor-- 
mation were loosed forces that were to translate long: 
proclaimed ideals into practical applications in every 
field of human endeavor. The Church then has this 
stake that comes of the part it has played in the evolu-- 
tion of democracy. 

Second is the stake which the Church has in an 
environment in which it has prospered. Little will be: 
said of this here, since the promotion of the material 
welfare of the Church or of any other social institution 
is of small importance, perhaps of no importance at all,. 
except as that welfare is considered in relation to its. 
potential social service. Yet it must go into the record. 
that all Churches have grown stronger and richer when. 
they have lived in the free atmosphere of democracy. 

This statement holds even for those Churches. 
which themselves adhere to authoritarian principles of 
church government. It would appear that any Church. 
has at stake in democracy its own material welfare,. 
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as we also know that it risks even its very existence in 
the totalitarian state. . 

The third stake of the Church in democracy tran- 
scends everything else. That stake is the chance to 
preserve its own central mission. The Church as a 
commanding factor in helping men and women to de- 
termine their standards of personal and social conduct 
and to learn the ways in which those standards are to 
be met, must be kept inviolate from state control or 
interference. Democracy needs the Church as one 
of its free agents. It needs it as such an agent not in 
the service of the state as a political entity. It needs 
it as an agency for helping the individual to his highest 
possible spiritual growth. 

The other day I heard a well known biologist 
say that in any one of us there are clearly to be de- 
termined the general expectations and limitations 
which we may have with reference to either physical 
or mental growth. Of course, we know this to be true. 
Measures to determine rates of progress of the growth 
of the body have long been used. The psychologists 
are now helping us to understand what possibilities 
and limitations there are in the growth of mental 
power. They have devised tests and measures, as yet 
imperfect, to assist in the discovery of individual 
possibilities. Studies are constantly being made of 
ways in which these possibilities may be realized most 
speedily and most completely. 

Then this biologist was very quick to remark that 
all we can say about the possibilities of the individual 
for spiritual growth is that we cannot as yet and per- 
haps never can know what those possibilities may be, 
how very much greater than we often think or imagine 
them to be. Every person here has had such ex- 
periences of life and such opportunities to observe the 
transformations that have been made in the lives of 
individuals that all of us would be in agreement with 
this biologist when he added that for himself he was 
prepared to believe that the possibility of individual 
spiritual development is infinitely great. 

While we do not have any measures with which 
to gauge the progress of individual spiritual develop- 
ment, we do know that the ways of its development 
are without number. Communion with nature, the 
reading of books, association with friends, the con- 
templation of the deeds and achievements of men in 
the past and in the present, the revelations of affection, 
the uplifting influence of work; these are among the 
things that do make their several and rich contribu- 
tions to the growth of the spirit. In that growth it 
is certain that religion has a commanding place, a 
position approaching supremacy. While the Church 
does not contain nor control all the forces that figure in 
the spiritual and religious life of the individual, it is 
likely to be long the case that religion will find one of 
its most potent means of expression in the Church. 
Humankind needs the Church. But it needs a free 
Church. It needs a varied Church. 

So greatly different are the spiritual needs of 
man, or at least so varied are the ways in which those 
needs are to be served, that it cannot be otherwise 
than a good and desirable thing that we have the 
Church in so many forms of creed, of ritual and of 
organization; a ready and constant help to man’s 
spiritual development. And so I am constrained to 
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believe that the greatest stake that the Church has in 
democracy lies in the fact that only in a democratic 
society is there any assurance whatever that the free 
practice of religion will be protected, fostered and per- 
manently continued. 


A Common Cause 


The Church like the press and the school must 
moreover recognize that its interest in the preserva- 
tion of democracy is so central and so vital that it 
must be ready to put up its defenses against the 
threats of authoritarianism. Every Church, whatever 
its creed or whatever its numerical strength, must 
face its obligation in this matter. This stake in de- 
mocracy is one which every Church shares with every 
other Church. In this common cause it is as impor- 
tant, yes, more important, to defend the weak, the 
minority Church, than to emphasize the claims of the 
Churches that are large and powerful. 

Let me give you an example of what I mean. 
The example will not only serve to illustrate the point. 
I am trying to make, it may likewise illustrate the 
common interest that religion and education have in 
resisting the assaults that are being made on liberty 
even in the United States. 

Within the past few years in a considerable num- 
ber of communities in several of the states, children 
have been expelled from the public schools and denied 
their privileges for the same cause. These children had 
not been found guilty of any moral offense. Not at 
all. These children, needing, like other children, the 
influence of their teachers, the association of their 
mates, and the services of the American public school, 
were expelled from school for no other reason than 
that their parents, members of a very weak and al- 
most unknown religious sect, hold views of religious: 
ritual that differ from the similar views of other sects,, 
and that the children respected and followed the: 
teachings of their parents. 

These expulsions took place because some sincere: 
but timid patriots evidently lost faith in the demo- 
cratic processes which in the past have certainly not 
failed to produce in American youth both a love of 
their country and a high purpose to serve it. These 
timid patriots forsook the philosophy of Washington 
and Jefferson and took their cue from Moscow, 
Berlin and Rome, where patriotism by edict is the 
accepted theory and practice. In the process more 
than a hint was given of what may happen to religion 
and to education when the political arm of the state 
gains complete ascendancy. 

Permit me to say with the very best of good will 
but with all emphasis that in my opinion every Prot- 
estant minister, every Catholic priest and every 
Jewish rabbi should have made common cause against. 
these encroachments, and should make common 
cause against them until they cease. In such a cause 
more than the rights of children, more than the rights: 
of individual Churches, are involved. No less an issue 
is present than that which relates to essential freedom 
within a democratic society. 

Let me add that the very weakness of any Church 
should be a constant challenge to the stronger ones 
to bring their help and strength to the side of the 
oppressed. Whenever a strong Church uses its strength 
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in defense of the weak it becomes itself stronger in all 
those spiritual ways in which a Church must be strong. 

Finally, one other thing: the stake of the Church 
in democracy is so great that the Church itself must 
do its part to protect the integrity of democracy. 
If it be inimical to the interests of democracy that the 
state should control the Church, so it is inimical to the 
spirit of democracy that the Church should in any 
way take control of those agencies or those institutions 
by which all the people conduct their civic affairs. 
Any Church action which aims to make the Church a 
more vital force in the lives of men and women is a 
Church action highly to be praised and emulated. 
Any Church action which aims to strengthen the 
Church as a moving moral and spiritual force in so- 
ciety is a Church action that is highly desirable both 
from the viewpoint of the Church and of society. 
But any Church action which seeks control of govern- 
ment, or of any of the institutions that are of common 
interest to all the people—such Church action is deadly 
_to the spirit of democracy. Any Church that would 
seek by force of numbers or by political maneuver to 
force its ways, its creed, or its philosophy upon a 
people by the appropriation or use of their institutions 
is not only acting in a spirit hostile to a democratic 
society; it forges the weapon that unhappily may 
finally be turned upon itself. 
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The free Church, the free press, the free school. 
Again I say they are the three citadels of democracy. 
Let the freedom of the three be preserved and none 
need fear for its future. Nor need any fear that in the 
long fullness of time the rights of man will not gain 
increasing recognition. : 


Prescription for Democracy 


If history has taught us anything it should have 
taught us that autocracy, however “benevolent,” 
however efficient, makes no allowance for the certain 
development of those explosive forces that finally work 
whenever attempts are made to enslave the mind and 
spirit of man. 

Patience and the long, long tasks of thinking, of 
planning and of working, an unceasing appeal to the 
faith and the purpose and the spirit of the individual, 
the protection and. fostering of all agencies that pro- 
mote these things: these are, in part at least, the pre- 
scription for democracy. 

The Church needs the environment of a demo- 
cratic society, since only there can it hope to be free 
to perform its mission to the spiritual life of the people. 
A democracy needs the free Church, since without it 
spiritual life may not be richly fed. Each one, the 
Church and democracy, hasa stake in the other. And 
the stake is very, very great. 


Peculiarities of the Disciples 
Edward Scribner Ames 


Dr. Ames is known to scholars as a contributor to our knowledge of the psychology of religion, and to a 


smaller group as a successful and beloved pastor. 


He is chairman (emeritus) of the Department of Philosophy 


of the University of Chicago and minister of the University Church of the Disciples of Christ. 


HE currents of theological thought today pro- 
vide an excellent background for a vivid 
illumination of the distinguishing character- 

istics of this one great American modern religious 
movement. All the other great denominations are 
Calvinistic and Lutheran in their deepest traditions. 
These systems arose in the sixteenth century. They 
belong to a prescientific age which was still dark theo- 
logically. There is no great philosophical voice ex- 
pressing today their fundamental tenets. Only re- 
tarded theologians speak their language. An extreme 
supernaturalism and an impossible doctrine of reve- 
lation and of ecclesiastical authority underlie them. 
Their emotional reactions run with these ideas. To 
them science is only secularism. Social welfare and 
practical religion are to them only ‘good works.” 
True salvation comes from the substitutionary atone- 
ment of an utterly unique incarnated deity. The 
Church is held to be other-worldly and against the 
world. Their impossible doctrine of man is that of an 
inherently sinful and lost creature who can be re- 
deemed only by a miracle of divine grace. 

In contrast to this archaic scheme the Disciples 
are an outgrowth of the nineteenth century, the great 
century of new discoveries and of new evaluations of 
religion and of human life. It was an age which in 
the great representative minds rejected the old meta- 
physics and theologies. Its deep motivations were in 
the direction of change and process instead of fixity 


and unalterable species. Human welfare and happi- 
ness were its ideals. The possible renovation of the 
state, of education, and of religion were its faith. 
New light on the origin and history of the human 
race made over the traditional conception of man and 
his innate sinfulness into sheer myth. In the scientific 
view man did indeed arise in weakness and ignorance 
but not without sympathy, hope and faith. The 
process was long and tragic, and continues to be such, 
but it registers real growth and increasing mastery 
over nature and over the limitations of human nature. 
Intelligence and co-operation were seen to be capable 
of cultivation and refinement. The great quest of man 
for life and for more abundant life proved itself no 
idle dream. 

The two greatest American philosophers, William 
James and John Dewey, are spokesmen of the intellec- 
tual revolution of the nineteenth century, and their 
empiricism has its roots in the innovations of John 
Locke and John Stuart Mill. The luxuriant flower 
and fruit of this empiricism is a new and far reaching 
reinterpretation of science, education, democracy and 
religion. In their most significant traits the Dis- 
ciples of Christ are in this current of thought. They 
rejected the old theology and metaphysics, root and 
branch. Empiricism, common sense, democracy, and 
practical religious faith are their native air. They 
did not teach human depravity nor the necessity of 
miraculous regeneration. The language God spoke in 
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his Word was intelligible to man’s understanding 
when applied with devotion and with ordinary rules 
of human speech. The essential thing in becoming a 
Christian was to believe in Christ in a practical way 
and to follow the spirit of his life and teaching. Doc- 
trines of his deity, of his vicarious atonement, of his 
miracles, were never made conditions of participation 
in the fellowship and work of his followers. Common 
men had sufficient appreciation of goodness and great- 
ness to respond to him if they were given adequate 
knowledge and understanding of him. Men should 
have reasons for their faith. They should be co- 
workers for their own salvation. God could not save 
them without their own free-will desire and endeavor, 
and the marks of saved men were the fruits of 
their lives. Conversion arose from knowledge and 
persuasion, not from emotional hysterics or blind 
faith. 

The Disciples constitute a lay movement. They 
have no official clergy. For along time they would 
not confer the degree of bachelor of divinity or doctor 
of divinity. They spurned such ‘‘divinity.”” Only in 
later times when their vision became dimmed and 
they were corroded by contamination of popular usage, 
and the desire for clergy permits, did their colleges 
succumb to the outward symbols of ecclesiasticism 
and medieval tradition. But to this day all Disciple 
ministers are just laymen because they perform no 
unique functions which may not just as effectively be 
performed by farmers, merchants, or women. The 
administration of baptism, the communion, public 
services, church societies, are lay functions. 

It is not difficult to see why the Disciples have 
drifted so far from their proper bearings. They mis- 
conceived the New Testament and thought it gave 
divinely framed patterns for the Church and for the 
“essentials” of faith. In this respect they did not 
adequately apply the rules of higher criticism which 
they employed effectively in other ways. During the 
past fifty years biblical scholars have shown that the 
New Testament does not present a finished pattern 
for the Church or for the beliefs of its members. But 
this is no justification for falling back into sixteenth 
century doctrines or for concluding that it is impossible 
to have valid New Testament churches in spirit if we 
cannot have them by the letter. 

Another cause of departure from the faith of 
our fathers is that we have not been zealous in re- 
interpreting this faith in the light of growing knowl- 
edge of the Bible and Christian history. The church 
colleges have been content with teaching the languages 
and the formal disciplines without comprehensive re- 
statement of basic religious ideas. Few graduates of 
Bible Colleges know that the Disciples are not trini- 
tarians, or that Alexander Campbell eliminated all 
trinitarian formulas from the hymn book he edited, 
or that Mr. Campbell got his religious ideas from 
John Locke. They do not like to admit that he 
got ideas from any source other than the New Testa- 
ment. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that, when these | 


innocent graduates of the church schools go to the 
great universities of the world to continue their train- 
‘ing for the ministry, they are so susceptible to the 
‘prestige and influence of atmospheres that are weighted 
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with the old traditions. It is the characteristic at- 
titude of most of the great theological schools of the 
world today to minimize or to reject the ideas, the 
science, and the philosophies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as outworn “‘liberalism.”’ This rejection of lib- 
eralism is the self-confessed evidence of the archaic 
and impotent character of the theologians who reject 
it. All of modern science and the general culture of 
our society, outside of these theological circles, move on 
in the spirit of that liberalism. Fascism is against 
liberalism by its very nature, and the essence of fas- 
cism is expressed in the old theology which conceived 
God as a dictator and set up creeds or other bodies of 
doctrine as the inflexible rules of a fascist religious 
order. 

The religious books and journals which Disciples 
read are seldom enlightened by a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward science and its empirical spirit. Religious 
literature is yet largely outside the range and attitude 
of science. It does not see that the spirit and proced- 
ure of science are religious. Religion is for the most 
part still sequestered in cloisters and is symbolizing 
its remoteness by extending the use of monkish 
gowns for the clergy and by the revival of medieval 
forms in a pious attempt at ‘“‘the enrichment of wor- 
ship.” 

The Disciples used to make converts from the 
people who could not understand or accept the theol- 
ogy and procedure of the sixteenth century Protes- 
tantism which they heard in the churches of the great 
denominations. Lawyers, doctors, teachers, farmers, 
and working people, joyously responded to the common 
sense preaching of the pioneer Disciples. Today 
there are great numbers of professional people, scien- 
tists, and young persons of college training, who never 
go near the churches because they cannot believe six- 
teenth century theology. Many of them would en- 
thusiastically respond to the Disciple conception and 
practice of a creedless, empirical, scientific religion if 
they had a fair chance. This is a grand day of op- 
portunity for the Disciples of Christ, but to fulfill 
their destiny they need to realize the dignity, timeli- 
ness, and vitality of their ldberal religious inheritance, 
and proclaim it to the world with all the resources of 
the sciences, philosophies, and arts that are so richly 
available for those who appreciate the temper and 
spirit of the age in which we live. 


* * * 


A UNIVERSAL SONNET 
Eva Ashley Parslow 


Like children, radiant with the hope of praise, 
We follow on, from day to day, unknown. 
What heights we scale! Undaunted, now we raise 
Our voice in joyous song, but not a one, 

For all about us is the choir of birds, 
Divinely blest with love’s own sacred words— 
Each with a language, sung in varying tones, 
Dispelling discord, and all dismal moans 

Of air, or sea, or earth—on field or fen. 

O, Father Universe, and Mother Earth, 

We are your children and we love your laws; 
Help us to live in harmony with them, 

And thus proclaim the universal cause 

Of Peace on Earth—within the hearts of men. 
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WHAT A GREAT CATHOLIC HAS 
TO SAY TO LIBERALS 


Baron Friedrich von Hugel, a Study 
of His Life and Thought, by Maurice 
Nédoncelle. Translated from the French 
by Marjorie Vernon. Longmans, Green 
and Company. $3.00. 


There are those of us who feel so deeply 
indebted to Baron von Hiigel that we are 
inclined to divide religiously serious people 
into two classes: those who have yet to 
become acquainted with the great Roman 
Catholic lay theologian who died in 1925, 
and those who, having made the baron’s 
acquaintance, are eager to gain a more 
thorough understanding of his personality 
and thought. Let it be said at once that 
this book is for the latter group. For while 
the author, in his first chapter, gives an in- 
teresting survey of the baron’s life, and 
retells many character revealing anecdotes, 
the greater part of the book is given over 
to a systematic setting forth of von Hiigel’s 
thought which will seem worth following 
only to those who are already interested. 
The best first introduction to von Hiigel is 
still the reading of his own more popular 
writings, such as his “Essays and Ad- 
dresses,’’ Second Series, and his ‘‘Letters to 
a Niece,’’ together with the niece’s descrip- 
tion of him in her introduction to the 
“Letters.” There are those who are 
critical of what they call von Hiigel’s 
“Germanic” style, but no book about him 
will ever be as impressive as the baron’s 
own writings, which, by their very uncon- 
ventionality of vocabulary and illustration, 
perfectly express the spirit of the man as 
he vigorously, and with complete honesty, 
struggled to interpret the profounder 
meaning of life. 

But for those who already have some 
knowledge of von Hiigel, who respect him 
for his intellectual keenness, and love him 
for the high nobility of his spirit, this book 
will be a treasured addition to their li- 
braries. For, here, one is given a view of 
the whole sweep of von Hiigel’s thought, 
such as can be obtained, at first hand, only 
by a careful study of all his writings, in- 
cluding the earlier ones, which are by no 
means easy reading. And this view is 
brought tous by one who is not only a sin- 
cere admirer of von Hiigel, but is himself 
a philosopher of standing, and a writer 
with a style clear and pleasing even in 
translation. The French original (‘La 
Pensée réligieuse de Friedrich von Hiigel’’) 
was awarded the Prix Victor Delboz, and 
crowned by the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. 

Nédoncelle is a loyal Catholic, and, as 
he states in his foreword, his book is ad- 
dressed primarily to his coreligionists, 
and in part it is his desire to clear von 
Hiigel from those rumors of modernistic 
heresy which have gathered about his 
name, particularly in France. But Né- 


doncelle’s respect for the baron is so 
genuine that he does not hesitate to depict 
that intellectual independence and critical 
courage which have given von Hiigel his 
influence even among religious liberals. For 
example, he does not conceal the baron’s 
near-Unitarian view of the nature of Jesus. 

For many of us, von Hiigel’s influence is 
felt above all through his persuasive set- 
ting forth of the nature and function of the 
Church. Just because liberals are so often 
weak in their appreciation of the institu- 
tional side of religion, they have much to 
learn from the baron at this point. Né- 
doncelle does not make as clear as he might 
how many of von Hiigel’s arguments in 
favor of institutional religion really apply 
as forcefully in the case of a Presbyterian 
or Unitarian Church as in that of the 
Roman Catholic. But he does remind us 
how realistic and convincing the baron’s 
position was. 

A very interesting section for liberals is 
the one in which Nédoncelle deals with 
von Hiigel’s interpretation of the rela- 
tionship between science and religion. 
The baron held that contact with objective 
facts is one of the most valuable of all 
spiritual influences. “Science is a true dis- 
cipline; the purgatory of religion.’ It is 
only as believers bring to all their under- 
takings at least as much sincerity and cour- 
age as unbelievers, that they can serve 
their ideal. ‘‘Treat scientific research with 
contempt, and it is religion which will suf- 
fer.”’ 

Von Hiigel also held that, in spite of first 
appearances, it is religious faith which 
gives impetus and staying power to the 
work of great scientists. Science, cut off 
from metaphysical curiosity and ontolog- 
ical thirst, is “Samson shorn of his locks.” 

In the early chapters of the book, Né- 
doncelle relates the baron’s point of view to 
that of the other philosophical thinkers of 
our time, and identifies his philosophical 
position as critical-realist. And he rightly 
stresses, as of primary significance to an 
understanding of von Hiigel, the baron’s 
emphasis upon the importance of the moral 
will as a means to knowledge. There is an 
understanding which comes only to the 
truly good man, which begins with the 
appreciation of mystery, and _ grows, 
through sincerity in conduct, to vivid and 
fruitful apprehension of Reality. ‘‘The 
best guarantees of the truth of religious 
experience are probably those which can- 
not be formulated, for they belong to the 
category of moral certainties.” “In the 
sum total of knowledge the position of the 
exact sciences is at the beginning and not at 
the end. It is determined by the fact that 
they form part of an entity, of a truth, the 
criterion of which is no longer its clarity 
and its communicability, but its vividness, 
richness, and enduring fruitfulness.”” That 
is why, as knowledge is more profound, it 
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is more complex and obscure. “A plant is 
harder to know than a crystal, a dog than a 
plant, and God than man.... God, 
whose being is inexhaustible, can never,” 
says the baron, “‘be as clear to me as my 
dog. God is for us the most different of 
all realities, the most independent, and yet 
at the same time the reality most insist- 
ently present to our thought.” _ 

A valuable feature of the book is an ex- 
cellent and comprehensive bibliography 
giving detailed information about each of 
von Hiigel’s own writings, and about the 
literature which has grown up concerning 
him. It seems unfortunate that a book 
of such worth should be without an index. 

Frank O. Holmes. 


* * 


FINISH IT YOURSELF 


Opening the Old Testament, by Mar- 
garet Dulles Edwards. Scribners. $1.00. 


This partly completed notebook is meant 
to be used and completed by pupils of 
junior high school age. Unfinished sen- 
tences, true and false choices, name and 
place tests, diagrams to be filled in, maps 
to be colored, quotations to be identified, 
are all used in profusion to acquaint the 
boy or girl with the Old Testament. 
With a few minor exceptions—such as a 
reference to David as author of “some” 
of the Psalms—the critical point of view 
toward the Bible is accepted, although the 
emphasis is upon content rather than lit- 
erary origin. Advantages are the carrying 
of the history through the period of the 
divided kingdom, the giving of attention 
to the prophets, and one lesson devoted to 
the too-often neglected story of Jonah. 
One wishes that space had also been found 
for reference to such distinctive books as 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, and the 
Song of Solomon. But one value of using 
this notebook will be that members of a 
church school class will be stimulated to 
add pages entirely of their own. The book 
is excellently printed on good paper. 

P-Omi: 


* * 


INSPIRATION FOR THE WEARY 


Stars in the Sky, by Archer Wallace. 
Round Table Press. $1.50. 


A series of brief messages written to 
inspire the weary discouraged traveler on 
the great highway of life. Each chapter is 
crammed with illustrations mostly drawn 
from personal experiences. Some of the 
chapter headings are most appealing and 
suggestive: ‘Keeping up the Pitch”; 
“The Understanding Heart”; “A Cup of 
Cold Water’; “The Inspired Plowman.” 
For those of a conservative turn of mind 
the book should have a great appeal. The 
liberal, however, will need to do consider- 
able revamping in order to derive the 
benefit he may desire. From the faith and 
fortitude of those who have made a success 
of life in spite of adverse circumstances 
the author draws encouragement for our 
lives today. Eric Alton Ayer. 
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REAL CHURCH UNION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Tn the little town of Kensington, N. H., 
just above my home, this being the last 
house in the town of Hampton Falls, there 
is a Congregational church that has always 
been supposed to be of the old-fashioned 
type of orthodoxy. I have heard probably 
more old-fashioned orthodox sermons 
preached from its pulpit than from any 
other church, and yet there has always 
been a very marked liberal spirit among 
its members. It was the church where I 
first attended Sunday school, and when I 
entered the Unitarian ministry and was 
considered to belong to the left wing of 
that denomination, its pulpit was always 
open to me, and I do not recall that I ever 
equivocated or modified my belief to any 
extent whatever. 

Last Sunday, in the absence of Rev. 
Robert S. Hoagland, the trustees of the 
Exeter Unitarian church invited me to 
preach at the tercentenary service, and, 
knowing my interest in this little orthodox 
church, they invited its minister and its 
members to attend this service. The in- 
vitation was gladly accepted and a string 
of automobiles that nearly filled the street 
appeared in Exeter. The young minister 
took the service. The choir sat at the 
front of the church and the congregational 
singing was an inspiration. 

This service marked an epoch. It 
brought together in fraternal relations not 
only the two wings of the Congregational 
Church but it united the towns of Hamp- 
ton (Kensington was formerly Hampton) 
and Exeter in a fraternal service that sug- 
gested that all the animosities of three 
hundred years were now completely healed. 

I was born and reared a Unitarian. 
Over the mantelpiece in the room where I 
am now writing hung the picture of Theo- 
dore Parker. I have at least four genera- 
tions of Unitarians behind me, but the 
people of Kensington and the upper part 
of the town where I live have always lived 
in friendly relations in church and civil 
matters, all of which goes to show that 
dogmatism, either liberal or orthodox, is of 
little value in the real community life. 

E. J. Prescott. 

Hampton Falls, N. H. 
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WHO THREW THAT BOOMERANG? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In your editorial discussion of my letter 
in re ‘‘Resolutions’”’ you question my con- 
tention that organization can never take 
the place of individual men, and you cite 
as a climax to your argument “one fact,” 
namely, “‘Could a single solitary individual 
ever become a father?’’ (You avoided an 
ancient theological dispute by not using 
the term “‘mother.”) I do.not propose to 
withdraw from my position until you show 
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that an organization can become a father. 
In raising a family I should choose for 
breeding purposes individuals rather than 
corporations, and likewise in building a 
nation. You must recall, however, that 


’ it was you who broadened the argument 


to cover procreation, when it was originally 
dealing entirely with resolutions. 

In support of my view let me hurl 
against you one or two sentences which 
seem peculiarly apt to the situation. 

“Our beliefs are like our hates: possessions 
of the individual, not of the church, and 
subject to be reblocked, blown off by the 
winds of doctrine, or fondly cherished even 
when they are no longer in style. But 
for Heaven’s sake, O outside friends, 
don’t use the names of our individual hats 
as labels for our common Church.” 

Those words are from the editorial on 
the next page of The Register for June 30 
and I should like to say amen, with the 
added injunction, ‘“For Heaven’s sake, O 
organization, do not wave these private 
hats in the face of the outside public, as 
labels for our common Church!”’ 

Do not misunderstand me. I am for 
organization and corporations, but as 
instruments of service, to build men, not 
to take the place of them. 

W. R. Greeley. 


(Even if our own words do circle and hit 
us, as they do, we will stand by them. On 
the main point, resolutions, we think Mr. 
Greeley has a strong case. Theoretically, 
indeed, an impregnable case. In practice. 
however, the issue will be decided prob- 
ably without too great regard for consist- 
ency: unless indeed the resolution offers to 
go to such extremes that in self defense we 
resolve to taboo resolutions. 

As to individuals vs. organizations we 
were confessedly addressing ourselves to a 
side issue in Mr. Greeley’s letter. But we 
do think it important to recognize that the 
individuals—on whom both Mr. Greeley 
and ourselves rely for a competent fulfilling 
of functions—are themselves made and 
molded by society. The idea we were 
fighting was not that of the reality of the 
individual but of the “self-made man.”— 
Ed.) 


* * 


ARTIFICIAL CHURCH UNION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Church Union, a World Council of 
Churches, Ecumenical Christianity,—these 
are the current vital topics among the 
leaders of Protestantism. The world 
conferences devoted to the question have 
been described as ‘“‘epoch-making.”’ Out 
of long theological discussion has come a 
formula, which is apparently to serve as 
the basis of union: “fellowship of churches 
which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God 
and Savior.” 

To the religious journal which is most 
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actively encouraging the ecumenical move- 
ment, The Christian Century, Dr. Augustus 
P. Reccord recently addressed the candid 
question of Unitarian adherence to a move- 
ment which states its basis of union in 
such terms. The reply made it clear that 
the formula was indispensable. (The 
Christian Century, June 29, 1938.) 

Now the issue raised therein is one which 
we as a body cannot honestly avoid. I do 
not wish to be understood as stating it. 
herein, precisely. But it does involve the 
question, Is union of all who go by the 
name ‘‘Christian’’ (which means consid- 
erable watering-down of basic ideas) more 
important to us than the traditional 
Unitarian insistence upon accuracy of 
expression, rational clarity, and simplicity 
of doctrine? 

What have the ‘doctors’ of the Uni- 
tarian Church to say about it? I should 
like to see a full and frank discussion of the 
whole subject in The Register, beginning 
with a few articles that will briefly sum- 
marize the ecumenical situation, thus far. 
Certainly our Unitarian leaders are not 
going to disregard this great Protestant 
movement! After the ‘doctors’ have 
given their illumination to the subject, 
the pages of The Register should gleam with 
the opinions of the whole fellowship. 

In a journal whose subscribers are as 
cultured and as able as those of The Regis- 
ter, I don’t see why the editor doesn’t let the 
readers supply him with most of the copy, 
after he has posted the issues of the com- 
bat! 

This is an invitation to combat, the 
“doctors” leading off. 

Edward W. Ohrenstein. 

Hinsdale, Ill. 


CHIEF JUSTICE A. P. RUGG 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
on June 16, the following resolution con- 
cerning the death of Chief Justice Arthur 
Prentice Rugg of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts was passed: 

“In the death of Arthur Prentice Rugg, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, and a lifelong Unitarian, 
the American Unitarian Association shares 
with the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
a sense of great and irreparable loss. He 
represented the finest elements in the 
long tradition of New England Puritanism, 
and his outward life corresponded in every 
particular with the robust faith which he 
cherished in his soul. His public career 
testified to the high regard in which he was 
held by his fellow citizens, and his stead- 
fast loyalty to the First Church in Worces- 
ter and the First Church in Sterling bore 
witness to the quality of his inner religious 
life. Unitarians throughout the country 
mourn his passing, and extend to the mem- 
bers of his family their sincere and respect- 
ful sympathy.” 
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Laymen’s League Institute of Churchmanship 
Studies Adjustment of the Church 
to Contemporary Life 


The third Institute of Churchmanship 
‘opened auspiciously Saturday, July 9, with 
a talk by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
‘dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, a summary of which will be found on 
our editorial page. The members of the 
Institute were welcomed by Carl B. Weth- 
erell, who is practically living on Star 
Island this summer, and Rey. Lyman V. 
Rutledge’s colored motion pictures of 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, were shown. 

The service on Sunday morning was 
‘conducted by Rey. Waitstill H. Sharp of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., who preached the 
‘conference sermon as an example of the 
“partnership” plan of preaching. His 
subject was “The Relation of the Free 
Religious Spirit to Democracy.’ There 
were two channels of the free spirit, he 
said, that of democracy and that of re- 
ligion. Democracy was a newly constructed 
channel, and we must not forget that when 
we criticized it. A casual definition of it 
was “majority rule,’ but that definition 
‘was inaccurate, as it ignored the fact that 
in a democracy minority rights were pro- 
tected. Our American democracy was, in- 
‘deed, in the words of Samuel McChord 
‘Crothers, an experiment in the organiza- 
tion of liberty. Under our bill of rights the 
fundamental liberties of the individual 
were guaranteed to him: the right to read, 
the right to speak his mind, the right to as- 
semble, the right to own and the right to 
worship. 

There was a significant parallel between 
democracy and free religion—both were 
recent things on the time scale of human 
history, and both were in danger. In 
danger as young creatures always were. 
We were in a time of more crowded living, 
of a greater awareness of high standards of 
living to be demanded; of an armed world. 
The Church could not be indifferent to or 
seemingly approve of the violations of 
lberty that occurred as results of these 
conditions. To an audience of teachers 
who had criticized such American condi- 
tions as the Hague tyranny in New Jersey, 
Frank Kingdon of the National Education 
Association had said: ‘“The men who are 
in those mobs were in your schools.’”’ And 
one might say to the ministers of America: 
“They were in your churches.” If freedom 
and democracy were to survive we must 
recognize and act on three things: 

That the ‘‘quiet times” we knew or read 
of,in the past were gone forever as far as 
we were concerned. They would not return 
in our day. Our lives as a generation were 
to be spent in the valley of decision. 

That the social engineering problem of 
the immediate future was the anticipation 
of desperation. It.was not a horde of 


foreign agitators but the farmers of Ohio 
who turned over milk wagons and later 
killed their drivers because they were des- 
perate and saw no social heed of their 
plight. 

That the growing edge of the conscience 
of the Church be free to express itself. It 
was this conscience that dictators first 
strove to silence. 

In the discussion of the sermon later in 
the day there was a marked tendency to 
accept the speaker’s position that the 
minister was well within his rights in in- 
sisting on preaching a ‘“‘social’’ gospel: in 
criticizing society. This unanimity, how- 
ever, did not make for a dull discussion, as 
the participants discussed actual cases in 
our own fellowship where influential lay- 
men were quoted as demanding the preach- 
ing only of ‘‘the gospel.’”’ The moderator’s 
request that someone would assume the 
mantle of a “rank conservative’ and ex- 
press the purely ‘“‘personal gospel’’ point 
of view went unanswered. 

The chief speaker of the week was Rev. 
Walton E. Cole of the First Unitarian 
Church of Toledo, Ohio, who gave five 
talks on ‘‘Adjusting the Church to the 
Needs of Contemporary Life.” They 
were at once eloquent sermons on the ideals 
of worship and extraordinarily detailed 
and documented lectures on the actual 
techniques adopted in Mr. Cole’s own 
church. 

Mr. Cole began his lectures by pointing 
out the shallowness of the phrase, ‘‘an age 
of transition,’’ as applied to the present— 
every age was an age of transition, he 
said, and the Church is affected by the 
character of transition in any age. It 
must keep its essential character, but it 
must change both its symbolism and its 
methods and also its social initiative, so 
that it may in part direct the course of 
events instead of being subjected to it. 
The aim of the Church should be, in the 
late Theodore Roosevelt’s phrase, to work 
w th the given. In that work no exclusive 
distinction could be made between per- 
sonal and social religion. Personal religion 
was of prime importance, but the aspira- 
tions aroused in its terms should be aspi- 
rations toward definite social ends. 

Personal religion was furthered and aided 
by forms. Perhaps much of the distrust 
of forms and liturgies among Unitarians 
was based on a confusion between form as 
such and overornamented, artificial, bad 
form. Everyone in Star Island felt the 
power and beauty of the candlelight ser- 
vice. But cou'd any service be more for- 
mal! You assembled in silence. You did 
not take a candle but were given a lighted 
candle by someone else. You carried it 


up the winding path in silence; in silence 
you placed it on the cross-shaped bracket 
on the wall. The service was of a fairly 
rigid form itself: invocation, usually two 
hymns, a short reading. The chapel was 
certainly formal though austerely simple 
in its functional honesty: the floor of 
brick, the pews of an inexpensive wood in 
keeping with the simplicity of the island. 
The flowers such as grew around the chapel. 

After this simple service you rose si- 
lently, took down your candle, slowly 
marched two and two to the hotel porch— 
again in silence—and gave your candle, still 
lit, to someone else, who blew it out. What 
could be more rigidly formal than that 
series of events? But what religious ser- 
vice could be more moving, more justified? 


. Our enemy was not form but Emerson’s 
’ “dead forms.” 


Worship, furthermore, should not be 
formal only but it should stress participa- 
tion on the part of worshipers. He knew 
many Unitarians whose idea of worship 
was something artificial and unnecessary, 
whose length was uniform enough so that 
they could gauge it and reach church a few 
moments before the sermon began. He 
had been tempted to deal with these 
people by putting the sermon first. Ac- 
tually he had dealt with them by convincing 
them, through example as well as pre- 
cept, that their minister was dead in ear- 
nest when he insisted that they come early 
to worship and not interrupt it by coming 
when others were already worshiping. 

A powerful aid to worship was the new 
hymnal. In his own church they had not 
only adopted it, but they used it as the 
basis of a study in hymnology. 

Coming to the practical solutions of the 
problems of the church which the lecturer 
had worked out in his own parish, Mr. 
Cole gave an amazing picture of a Uni- 
tarian parish which fosters the personal 
life of its own people through an absolutely 
free pulpit, the use of symbolism and 
music in worship, and a closely knit social 
and recreational program, and then turns 
the energies so awakened into the common 
fund of Toledo’s civic idealism. Mr. Cole, 
for instance, without feeling that he had 
stepped out of the bounds of his profes- 
sional activities, took a direct part in the 
discussion of a change in the method of 
governing Toledo. As the contribution of 
his church to the specifically cultural side 
of the city’s life, he initiated a series of 
book review lectures which has packed a 
large auditorium to the doors and made 
necessary the subscribing for season tickets 
a year in advance. 

In keeping with this policy of giving to 
his city, Mr. Cole does not use these oc- 
casions to make any announcements of his 
church activities. In his recreational pro- 
grams he follows the same policy. It is 
fatal to the success of a church, he says, to 
use anything of a recreational or social 
nature as bait. Acting on the same prin- 
ciple, he never makes ordinary ealls an 
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occasion for financial solicitation. When 
he is out to collect funds he says so in ad- 
vance. 

In his final lecture Mr. Cole exhibited a 
number of office devices which made pos- 
sible a check up on every parish call, sick 
call, or other service rendered during a 
given time, and which enabled the minister 
to know every detail of the financial and 
other “material’’ aspects of the church 
plant and membership. It might look 
formidable, he said, but it was not a burden 
to the minister, not a prison in which his 
free impulses were locked, but a powerful 
agency for freeing his mind and his hours 
for the spiritual duties of his calling. The 
most important aspects of that calling were 
the services—children’s and the main ser- 
vice—which he conducted every Sunday. 
All that went on in the larger life of the 
church was motivated and stimulated by 
that hour or so spent in worship and by 
the part of it spent by him in the pulpit. 
What happened there was important: 
germinal. Therefore he used every or- 
ganized device and all the volunteer aid 
extended to him that he himself might 
have time for the study which preceded 
the delivery of every sermon. 

Each of Mr. Cole’s lectures was followed 
by a lively discussion led by Dr. -Hugh 
Wilson, instructor in philosophy in Brook- 
lyn College and president of the Round 
Table Chapter of the League in the Church 
of the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Land Outlines Polity of Bronx Free 
Fellowship 


Rey. Leon Rosser Land, leader of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship, gave two lectures 
on his methods of preaching liberal re- 
ligion to a working class community. The 
members of his congregation, he explained, 
were “working class’ in the economic 
sense of the word and were self-consciously 
unionist in their attitudes. Furthermore, 
the vast majority of his congregation were 
Jewish, although he had not tempted them 
away from the synagogue. They would be 
quite unchurched if it were not for his 
work. 

The Free Fellowship ran a forum in 
which the right of free speech was absolute. 
At a time when even the other radicals 
were boycotting the communists he had 

_ given a chance to explain his position to a 
communist who had been accused of 
initiating a riot against socialists in Madi- 
son Square Garden. His socialist friends 
protested. But the result was that when 
later on the communists began to “boo” a 
socialist speaker in his Forum meeting 
their leader stopped them—explaining that 
they were now in the one place where 

_everybody’s right to speak must be re- 

_ spected. 

That sort of thing might suggest to his 
hearers that he was running a political or 
economic forum and not a church— 

ching, that is, something other than 
religion. As a matter of fact religion, and 
religion in a personal and spiritual sense, 
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was his primary concern. Nor, when he 
turned from the religious service to the 
discussion of affairs of the day, did he 
preach any ’ism. His members were 
unionists, predominantly in C. I. O. unions, 
but he had encouraged them to hold con- 
ferences and even co-operate in furthering 
the interests of small business men who 
usually would be considered as natural foes 
of any labor organizations. 

The day to day struggles of these people 
gave them, of course, their direction, their 
line of approach to the social and economic 
struggle. What he tried to do was to en- 
rich their personal lives and to give them 
spiritual resources, and then to harness 
their social idealism to the wide aim of 
building a better America, in terms of the 
ethical ideals of religious liberalism and 
the best American traditions, instead of 
in the narrow economic terms which their 
struggles, taken alone, might lead them to 
adopt. 

In his second lecture Mr. Land em- 
phasized the social action side of his church 
program, again reiterating that really one 
cannot divorce social from personal re- 
ligion, The social purpose of the fellow- 
ship was expressed in the following words: 

“To bring together progressive thinkers 
—irrespective of race, nationality or 
creed—in a mutual search for truth; to help 
put into effective operation a righteous 
social order; and to help people who are 
interested in religion develop a spiritual 
life in harmony with modern knowledge, 
and seek after the Highest Reality, un- 
hampered by dogma and tradition.”’ 

Other features of the week were a lec- 
ture outlining some of his case material 
by Horatio Dresser, consultant in psy- 
chology, Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and pleading for a recognition of 
spirit in psychotherapy; a lecture on drama 
and religion by Professor Frederick C. 
Packard of Harvard, and a demonstration 
of choric speech by Mrs. Packard, fol- 
‘owed by a play, “Steeple Jack,” by 
Katharine Kester, directed by Rev. Robert 
A. Storer; and a concert of vocal music by 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Harrington. 


* * 


R. E. INSTITUTE 


One look at the Oceanic Hotel dining- 
room on Sunday was enough to indicate 
that the Religious Education Week will 
run the Women’s Alliance close second for 
enrollments. 

The Sunday morning service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer of St. 
John’s Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He pointed to the general feeling 
of hopelessness in the world today, the 
shallowness of believing that peace and 
prosperity could be brought back by any 
external device such as a new invention or 
a new economic change. To look to re- 
ligion on the other hand for our social sal- 
vation was natural. It was also rational 
if we regarded religion as vital experience. 
To expect that a return to traditional re- 


ligion would suffice was foolish. Tradi- 
tional religion was quaint, archaic, moving: 
perhaps, but not real to the whole man. 

In the past when the world, or a part of 
it, had been in the trough of the wave 
prophets had arisen who revitalized 
religion—Buddha in India, Mohammed in. 
the Near East, Jesus and Paul in the 
Greco-Roman world. But they did it 
not by an appeal to tradition, but by show- 
ing men who had forgotten it that they were: 
children of God, near to God, of spiritua 
nature and value. 

* * 


SHARECROPPER FUND 


In spite of the fact that we were unable: 
to issue our appeal for funds for a physician. 
at Delta Farm until very late in the church 
year, there has already been received a total 
of $427.50 toward the $1,500 needed. 
We have every expectation that during the 
summer and in the autumn when churches: 
and church schools reconvene our fellow- 
ship will respond as generously as it did 
the previous year to this most worthy 
appeal. We should like to have the entire 
$1,500 in hand early in the autumn. The 
sum we have in hand now is enough to last 
until that time, but additional funds will be: 
needed for the balance of the year if the 
work is to continue. We gratefully ac- 
knowledge the following: 


Women Alliance, Petersham, Mass. ........ $ 5,.00 
Community Church Alliance, New York City 5.00 


Miss Anne BoStedmani ....0 dos. os ceics ole sare 25.00 
RLIee eR Pe T BPIOYN oats. cis ard suas the ae,a,ans?sve 25.00. 
VONNeE RL WOMDICV ws tnan es aces Ae cata ae 25.00) 
irs, Christopher R. Hliot = sate. «ss eleven arte 5.00 
Miss Helen’ C. Robertson...) eic-ccss s Saceyens 50.00 
ala Bs GT OED Ola ga wea Bid foptor at weighed a: pts LiKe * 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruland Anderson ........... 4.00 
NA sews WOME c/s fail ton Att wks tiers, J them either aay 1.00, 
Nive, Mary B. Riddle. <> ic .sk . oot. ee 3.00 
WHORE Js) WALA ELCRICY (caps ws nes atocnn ate 5.00: 
Community Church, Summit, N. J. ....... 5.00 
Misses Louisa P. Parker and Grace H. 

ATM sepmp ese ate eee, ar oy ava azteca Cola NT age toelcoar ane 2.00 
Vita AGEING Willis... meet are cle vee cat ema 10.00 
Percival F Brandage ao. ol ouic bse chere bien 5.00: 
Rev. Leon 8: Simonetti. ogc...) cus sieis signe ies 2.50: 
MissiGrace W. Chandler. 20.1.2 4 she oc wane. 3.00: 
Miss Ruth Huntington 0050. secs cece 1.00 
Misses Esther Stone and Ellen A. Stone..... 4.00 
Miss Clara NE BPOWN 6 pices. cts... cciels ou ets 5.00 
Missibrances/ Gc Cruttich «2, ae tes fenine'e cynics 50.00 
Rev, DuBois hLeWevre 4 hob esl so0iae oa goin 5.00 
ONT VS DAVIGHON! merraie cv wctrsis Prove sibs te overs 2.00 
Trustees Ministers and Deacons’ Fund, First 

Church in Roxbury,Roxbury, Mass. ... 75.00: 
Miss Bertha M. Eastmond ............... 10.00 
DTD Ee VVCHS Cop: is Seis. ogengin eis sie, Stee aiduaverats 5.00 
Miss evelyn G. Seare |. cae sve vidas cos ne 25.00 
Rev,-Henry W- Pinktham:..... 2.8. ..0: <0 scene 1.00 
Miss Sylvia H. Knowles ................- 5.00 
Plymouth and Bay Conference ............ 25.00 
Mraz Rebecca Co Vincent 56656 ciee sleeve 5.00 
STIR OT OLE ORIN. Carey share ces Bia acs iers.aymais ha gie.s 3.00. 
INMEISS CATING gLGEE y. wieWis oe rcreiee.s ets ote aa ae 2.00 
.GVeW ORT be WE VLON, Nateta ie cihtict aia. «egw aemerate 3.00 
Robert LaMieNamee. vq enk< cates oles cette < 2.00 
Preble Chapel and Church School.......... 5.00 
Miss Margaret W. Twitchell .............. 2.00: 
PARI HYY Als ENCORE rhs ae jacty shin! eRe eve omic. ae 2.00 

$427.50: 
Balance on hand May 1, 1938 ............ 200.84 
$628 . 34 


Department of Social Relations, 
Robert C. Dexter, Director. 
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Y. P. R. U. Conference in Second Week Studies 
Old and New Insights in Religion 


The second week of the Y. P. R. U. 
conference on Star Island was initiated by 
Rev. Robert Raible’s Sunday sermon in 
which he asked whether the Church should 
preach individual salvation or social 
salvation, and refused to accept either 
horn of the dilemma. The Church should 
do both, he held: do a better job in teach- 
ing its members to know God and to wor- 
ship; and then bring this enriched spirit- 
ual power to bear on the social problems of 
the day: on the whole secular order. It 
was part of the job of the Church to point 
to injustices, and even for those competent 
and interested within its ranks to make 
specific suggestions for their righting. 
But these proffered solutions must never 
be confused with the gospel of the Church. 
The solutions were temporal and changed 
with the changing conditions of life, but 
the gospel was eternal. 

The morning and afternoon lecturers 
of the week were respectively Rabbi 
Beryl Cohon of Temple Israel, Boston, who 
discussed the Hebrew prophets, and Rev. 
R. Lester Mondale, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church of Evanston, IIl., who dis- 
cussed some techniques of personal re- 
ligious living. 

Rabbi Cohon dealt with Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel in a manner 
at once popular, realistic and scholarly. 
Popular, because he presented them vividly 
as real persons, not prophesying in a vac- 
uum or anticipating the events of the 
New Testament, but dealing with con- 
temporary problems in contemporary 
terms. Realistic, because he constantly 
asked his hearers to compare the situations 
of the prophets with present-day situa- 
tions, to guess, for instance, what the 
prophets of Israel would say about the 
New Deal or the “economic royalists’’ of 
today — although this must not be taken 
to mean that Rabbi Cohon expressed any 
preferences for this or that side of contem- 
porary alignments. Scholarly, because he 
asked that his hearers bring their Bibles to 
his class, and he supplemented the old 
translations which they used by a fresh 
translation of his own, or one from a new 
English version, or from the accepted 
modern Hebrew reading. The result was 
that many sentences which in our author- 
ized or revised versions are unintelligible 
or which are definitely misleading were 
shown in their original meaning—often a 
vivid and quite unfamiliar one. 


How to Be Happy Though Human 


Mr. Mondale made a slight change in 
the titles of his lectures, which were de- 
voted to a technique now being worked out 
by himself and his Evanston congrega- 
tion, with the aid of Professor Morgan of 
Northwestern University and other psy- 


chologists, for the control by the individual 
of his own personal life through something 
which might be called self-discipline ex- 
cept that in part it is self-relaxation. First 
Mr. Mondale explained the difference be- 
tween sanity and insanity, and then went 
on to deal with the nervous troubles’ of 
those people who lived under exacting 
modern conditions and suffered from ner- 
vous disorders because they had never 
been told that their nerves were practically 
disorder-proof. 

In one lecture Mr. Mondale asked for a 
collection of nervous symptoms. The 


result was surprising. Not only because his « 


outdoor audience looked so healthy—and 
were so healthy—and yet could muster 
up a whole bookful of symptoms running 
all the way from nailbiting to headaches, 
backaches, pins and needles, hot shivers, 
cold shivers, and tingling of the scalp, but 
because these people did muster them up 
and trot them out. And even if each 
constel ation of symptoms was greeted 
with a joyous laugh, its possessor showed 
no embarrassment. A fact which is most 
significant of the Eden-before-the-Fall 
quality of life on the Isles of Shoals. All 
guards are down. No one is afraid of his 
neighbor. All the symptoms were noted, 
and in a later lecture Mr. Mondale showed 
how unimportant, in one sense, they were: 
how important in another. They were not, 
that is to say, pathological, but simply 
signaling symptoms. They were spurs and 
whiplashes, so to speak. And their mes- 
sage was: Get going. 

As a part of one lecture Mr. Mondale 
took a subject and put him through the 
process of relaxation: by stressing each 
important muscle group in turn. He 
then demonstrated the difference between 
human conduct when relaxed and human 
conduct when tense. 

The animal response to any situation, 
he pointed out, was to tense up: to get in 
shape for combat, to take attitudes which 
prepared one for combat; to go through 
glandular changes which caused anger and 
anesthetized those nerves which would 
bring pain when injury was_ inflicted. 
This was a type of response which animals 
could make, had to make, in fact, and 
which they ceased to make on short no- 
tice. Men could not make such responses 
to the difficulties of life without grave ef- 
fects. They had entered into a different 
stage of biological living. Mind with them 
took the place of organic response, and that 
particular type of organic response simply 
made them ineffective and even poisoned 
them, so to speak. Man’s cue was to relax 
and to take things easy: to seek to inquire, 
when his activities were apparently blocked 
by nervous symptoms, why the blockage 
took place. 
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By relaxation Mr. Mondale not only 
meant the type of physical relaxation 
which he demonstrated, but a sense of ease 
in meeting situations and a refusal to en- 
tertain thoughts that led to emotional and 
glandular disturbance. 


New Thought Is Not All Nonsense 


At one lecture he read the testimony of 
an American scientist who had been not- 
ably unsuccessful professionally and so- 
cially up to his fiftieth year. He was pes- 
simistic as a result, regarded himself as a 
failure, and even had such physical symp- 
toms as periodic headaches. He had heard 
about New Thought but thought it was 
“bunk.” Then, acting on a hint in the 
pages of William James, whom he ac- 
cepted as a reliable scientist, he started 
making use of some of the techniques of 
New Thought, and transformed his whole 
life. There was nothing supernatural 
about his experience, Mr. Mondale ex- 
plained, but he had done something which 
anyone else could do who deliberately filled 
his mind with the images of success: who 
pictured his goals as accomplished, who 
excluded from his mind all thoughts of 
weakness, of evil, or pessimistic forecast. 

Then, anticipating the objection that 
this was taking a rose-colored view of life, 
a Pollyanna view, Mr. Mondale outlined 
the ethical attitude that went along with 
it. To exclude images of hatred from the 
mind was not to retire from the social 
struggle. It was simply to recognize that 
“rugged individualists” and exploiters of 
the poor were themselves victims of a situ- 
ation. The good Samaritan did not merely 
denounce and hate the robbers. He did 
something for their victim. Had he been 
an emotional radical or a person of denun- 
ciatory instincts he would have made a 
probably ineffectual protest against the 
robbers or the conditions which permitted 
them to rob, but he would have neglected 
to do anything for the victim. Do what 
you can, said Mr. Mondale, to change 
social conditions and to help their victims 
and the victims of fate. But do not 
weaken yourself by taking up an attitude 
of mere hate or pessimism: that will only 
render you less able to do an effective job 
in helping others or in improving the social 
order. 

About every spare minute of Mr. Mon- 
dale’s time was taken up by members of 
the conference, young and old, who wished 
further enlightenment in methods of self- 
control and efficient living. Indeed, his 
aid and that of Dr. David B. Jennison, 
who was available not only for sunburn 
and injuries but as a personal consultant 
in those difficulties so common among 
young people, were two important phases 
of the work of the conference. 

The Wednesday evening speaker for the 


second week of the conference was William — 


Roger Greeley of Boston. His subject 
was ‘“‘The Influence of a Working Re- 
ligion upon a Layman.” An architect, 


oo 
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said Mr. Greeley, was predisposed to seek 
order and to rejoice in it. The science 
through which order was explored was 
mathematics. The young man was likely 
to assume that order and reason also ruled 
in human affairs, and was disillusioned 
when he found that they did not. How- 
ever, his disillusion need not be complete; 
he would find that men were not irrational 
because they reasoned wrongly. They 
were at least trying to reason well, but 
they did not have all the facts and so their 
premises were not valid. One simply had 
to be patient enough to wait for more 
facts and wider, more strongly based prem- 
ises. Meanwhile, as one learned through 
those sciences that were based on mathe- 
matics that the universe was one of orderly 
process—therefore one that could be de- 
pended upon—by the architect, the bridge 
builder, the engineer: one had the pre- 
supposition of or the basis of a faith: that 
the universe would not let one down if one 
assumed its dependability. That was, 
perhaps, not very much to begin to build 
a religion with. But the situation here 


was like that which confronted M. and _ 


Mme. Curie when they set out to refine 
pitchblende. His hearers would find the 
story beautifully told in the biography of 
Madame Curie by her daughter, Eve 
Curie. That immense mass of pitchblende 
which the Curies began with could be 
compared to the mass of fact, hypothesis, 
error, superstition, surmise and fallacy 
which was the raw material of man’s re- 
ligion and of his guesses about the universe. 
A power emanated from the mass: a radia- 
tion whose source it was the Curies’ en- 
deavor to isolate. As they worked—in the 
cold of winter and heat of summer in a 
shack where even their apparatus was in 
danger of damage from rain—they suc- 
cessively threw off the inactive substances 
from their original mass. As it grew smaller 
but retained and increased its radio-active 
power they knew they were on the right 
track. 

We might not know yet what the core of 
religion would prove to be. But we were 
sloughing off the accidental accompani- 
ments of religion. We should not feel dis- 
couraged when this or that accompaniment 
of historic religion was rejected: the radio- 
active center was still there; we were that 
much nearer to it. That there was a cen- 
tral core of truth in the great and varied 
interest which men had always occupied 
themselves with was the minimum faith of 
a religious man of the present day. 

ok * 


MRS. GEORGE BOROS 


News has come from Transylvania of 
the death, June 6, of Mrs. George Boros, 
wife of the recently retired bishop. Mrs. 
Boros was seventy-five years old, and had 
been happily married for fifty-six years. 
She is mourned not only by a large family 
of her children, grandchildren and great 
grandchildren, but her death is a great loss 
to the Transylvanian Unitarian Church. 
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Mrs. Boros worked many years beside 
her husband, and her charitable work 
through the Women’s Alliance reached 
many poor. All we who knew her per- 
sonally, and those among us who did not, 
but knew her work, are greatly moved by 
her death, and deeply sympathize with her 
family and the Transylvanian Church in 
this great loss. 

Vis. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


DURING the summer months, 
due to absence of student guests, 
rooms at BETHANY UNION 
are available for women visiting 
Boston. Rates are $1.50 per day, 


or $9.00 per week. Write or tele- 
phone for information to Bethany 
Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston. 
Telephone: Commonwealth 9078. 


Winifred E. Spear, Supt. 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“fA Home Away From Home” 


« « ¢ In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED + AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “hotel room" reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 
Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun. 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocyclea 


Spacious, vineclad Nichewaug Inn, su- 
perbly located at Petersham, Mass. A 
perfect place for a restful vacation at 
moderate rates. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 


Endowment Fund. 
Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 


every size and price. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Subscribe NOW 


for 


The Christian Register 


Irresponsibilities 


How to Handle Resolutions 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
assembled at Star Island has improved 
considerably on the American Unitarian 
Association’s technique of passing resolu- 
tions. They pass an average of ten per 
meal. The subject of the resolution is ap- 
parently debated by telepathy, and the 
motions are made by tables, according to 
the following formula: “‘S-T-A-R;S-T-A-R; 
Oceanic—Oceanic, Rah, Rah, Rah;’’ fol- 
lowed by the subject of the resolution, 
which may be the endorsement in general 
of the personality and ideals of an indi- 
vidual: “Jeff; Jeff; Jeff; Jeff; or the de- 
mand for a great social objective: “Turn 
on the lights,’ or “We want butter.” 

xls 
Greetings to Dr. Snyder 

Here is the citation in full of the of- 
ficial greeting extended by the Shoaling 
Laymen’s League to Dr. Charles Edward 
Snyder when he reached Star Island and 
entered the Oceanic dining-room: 

S-—-N—Y; Dar. S—N—Y; Dar! 

Oceanic; Oceanic; Rah, Rah, Rah! 

We are gluttons for PUN-ishment 

We are gluttons for PUN-ishment 

We are gluttons for PUN-ishment. 

Dr. Snyder’s response, delivered ex- 
temporaneously, was as follows: 

“T am full of cheer.” 

* * 
Boys Will Be Boys 

Star Island is, in every sense, a foun- 
tain of youth. Witness this entry in a 
recent number of The Star Island Sand- 
Piper: 

Boy Delegates 


He Probably Endorses Reformed 
Spelling 

A teacher, Shoaling for a change, la- 
mented the lack of professional standards 
in the schools of her city. The principal 
of her school asked her what she was, at 
the moment, doing in English. She an- 
swered, “‘Chaucer.” ‘Never cared for 
him,’’ was the answer, ‘I can hardly even 
read that Anglo-Saxon stuff.” 

* * 


When Is a Conservative a Radical? 


The radicals denounce The New York 
Herald-Tribune as conservative. And 
Isabel Paterson in her book section col- 
umn denounces all types of parlor pink, 
intellectual, brain truster and starry-eyed 
reformer. So, when Miss Paterson in 
The Herald-Tribune for Monday, June 20, 
advises “‘youth” to resist conscription the 
next time the war-makers get busy, one 
wonders if the wires are getting crossed or 
whether the terms conservative and radical 
are just outmoded. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks., 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Un- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


‘President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


League Preaching Missions 


will necessarily be a “thing of the past” unless sufficient 
funds are forthcoming to finance them this year. 


If you are interested in helping the League to sponsor these 
worth-while Institutes of Liberal Religion in our Uni- 
tarian Churches, you are earnestly requested to send check 
or pledge immediately to 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Henry D. Sharpe, Treasurer 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. -t- CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church and 
Second Church uniting for summer services. Sunday 
morning service at 1] a.m. Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., 
will preach July31. Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
Th.D., will preach August 7. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 


minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. August 7, 
11 a.m. Morning prayer with sermon by Rev. 


Edwin M. Slocombe, minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Lynchburg, Va. 


MILTON, MASS. At 10 o’clock every Sunday 
morning during the summer. A short service (with 
sermon) in the Little Church. Preacher, Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy. Note the earlier hour. 


NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9 a. m. to5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. 


FIRST PARISH IN WESTON.—Foundedin 1698. 
Has never missed a Sunday service. Located on 
Weston Common 13 miles from Boston on Boston 
Post Road, Route 20. Sunday morning service at 
10.45. Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., Minister. Visitors 
welcome. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


tbotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL. opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—Ne liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rosms with Running Water - 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - = = « 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway _ 


- + + $1.25-1.60 
2.00-2.5¢ 


